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THE MUSIC OF THE CHURCH. 

By Henry C. Lunn. 

Author of" Musings of a Musician." 

{Concluded from our last.) 

There can be little doubt that the introduction 
of the organ into the service of the Church — 
rude as the first specimens of this instrument 
might be — must have had a powerful effect in 
aiding the progress of ecclesiastical music; and, 
as we have before said, if it did not actually give 
rise to the first notion of counterpoint, must un- 
questionably have urged it rapidly onward. We 
have little positive knowledge as to when this 
instrument was first employed in religious wor- 
ship ; but something very like our present organ 
must have been in use as early as the fourth 
century, since in a Greek epigram, attributed to 
Julian the Apostate, we have a description which 
might almost serve for that of a modern instru- 
ment. It is thus translated by Dr. Busby : — 
" Reeds I behold, of earth the rigid spoil, 
Reeds of a novel growth, and brazen soil ; 
That not Heaven's wind, but blasts mechanic breathe, 
From lungs that labour at their roots beneath; 
While a skill'd artist's nimble finger bounds 
O'er dancing keys, and wakes celestial sounds." 

Again, the description of this instrument, as it 
existed in the sixth century, is thus given by 
Cassiodorus: "The organ is an instrument com- 
posed of divers pipes, formed into a kind of 
tower, which by means of bellows is made to pro- 
duce a loud sound ; and in order to express 
agreeable melodies, there are in the inside, move- 
ments made of wood, that are pressed down by 
the fingers of the player, which produce the most 
pleasing and brilliant tones." 

We find, that, even at this time, the primitive 
Hydraulicon, or water-organ, had not entirely 
disappeared ; although the superiority of the 
wind-organ (which at first was supplied with 
air by a hand bellows) began to be universally 
admitted. It does not seem, however, that the 
instrument was introduced into Rome until the 
seventh century ; and in France it did not appear 
until 757, when Sigebret relates that the Emperor 
Constantine Copronymus the Sixth presented one 
to Pepin. 

It seems strange that the organ should have 
been employed in the Church service in Eng- 
land, before Italy and Germany had sanctioned its 
use ; but we presume that the fear of any inno- 
vation on the orthodox system of worship in these 
countries had restrained the dignitaries of the 
church from admitting so powerful an element 
into the service, until they had seen the effect 
upon the religious of other nations. In the 
tenth century, however, we may fairly say that 



the organ had permanently taken its place 
throughout Christendom, and from this time the 
service was scarcely considered complete with- 
out it. 

It is difficult to arrive at any definite idea of 
the real executive powers of the organists who 
flourished in the middle ages; for, considering 
the simple nature of the music they were called 
upon to play, even the praises lavished upon 
them by the writers of the time must be accepted 
with some qualification. Francesco Cieco, how- 
ever, in the fourteenth century, seems to have 
excited the admiration of the most celebrated 
musicians of his day, if we may trust the account 
given of him by Philip Villani, in the Lives of 
illustrious Florentines. After stating that he 
was deprived of sight during 1 childhood, by the 
small-pox, he says that " in order to diminish 
the horror of perpetual night, he began in a 
childish manner to sing ; but advancing towards 
maturity, and becoming more and more capti- 
vated with music, he began seriously to study it 
as an art, first by learning to sing, and after- 
wards by applying himself to the practice of 
instruments, particularly the organ ; which, with- 
out ever having seen the keys, he soon played 
in so masterly and sweet a manner as astonished 
every hearer." He afterwards adds that " by the 
common consent of all the musicians of his time, 
he was publicly honoured, at Venice, with the 
laurel crown, for his performance on the organ, 
before the King of Cyprus and the Duke of 
Venice, in the manner of a poet-laureat." We 
also hear that musicians came from England, 
" and the most distant regions of the north," to 
hear the organ performances of Antonio, who 
was surnamed dagV Organi. In the fourteenth 
century, therefore, we may conclude that this 
instrument was cultivated by the most eminent 
professional musicians ; and again the power of 
the Church was shown in aiding the progress of 
solid music by establishing this noble instrument 
in its service, and thus holding out an induce- 
ment to artists to develop its powers. 

We have already alluded to the music of the 
itinerant bards and minstrels ; and did our pre- 
sent subject admit it, we might follow, with much 
interest, the romantic tales with which the chroni- 
cles of the time are filled. It will be interesting, 
however, to see how firm a hold these secular 
strains had taken of the mass of the people ; and 
how poorly the priests came off* in payment, when 
they were associated with the minstrels. In 
1430, for instance, we are told that, at the annual 
feast of the fraternity of the " Holie Cross," at 
Abingdon, in Berkshire, twelve priests received 
only four-pence each for singing a dirge ; while 
the same number of minstrels were severally 
remunerated with two shillings and four-pence, 
besides provision for themselves and their 
horses." And the History of English Poetry 
informs us that "In the year 1441, eight priests 
were hired from Coventry to assist in celebrating 
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a yearly obit in the church of the neighbouring 
priory of Mastoke ; as were six minstrels called 
mimi, appertaining to the establishment of Lord 
Clinton, who lived in the adjoining castle of Mas- 
toke, to sing, harp, and play, in the hall of the 
monastery, during the extraordinary refection 
allowed to the monks on that anniversary. Two 
shillings were given to the priests, and four to 
the minstrels ; and the latter are said to have 
supped in the camera picta, or painted chamber 
of the convent, with the sub-prior ; on which 
occasion the master furnished eight massy tapers 
of wax." 

All this is certainly not very complimentary 
to the priests ; but as it is highly probable that 
on these jovial occasions the sacred music was 
considered as a sort of grace before the secular 
feast, those who provided the entertaiment were 
no doubt prepared to pay handsomely for the 
pleasure, and get the duty over as cheaply as 
they could. 

In the latter part of the fifteenth century, it 
appears that music occupied the attention of many 
writers; and some curious tracts of the time de- 
serve especial notice, as showing the exact state 
of the art in these days. One called Musica 
Guidonis Monachi, compiled by John Wylde, 
prsecentor of Waltham Abbey, is divided into two 
books. The first contains twenty-two chapters, 
in which the author treats of the monochord, the 
scale, the hand, ecclesiastical tones, solmization 
and clefFs ; and ends with a battle between B flat 
and B natural. The prejudice and pedantry of 
the writer reach the culminating point in the 
second book : where he actually draws a parallel 
between the tone and semitone, and Leah and 
Rachel, Jacob's wives. In another work en- 
titled, De Origine etEffectu Musicce, the author 
makes very great complaints against the fashion- 
able singers of the time, who, he says, " corrupt 
and deform the diatonic genus, by making the 
seventh of a key a semitone." It becomes a 
curious study to see how the boldness of the 
musical innovators here mentioned was kept in 
check by the bigotry of those who founded their 
opinions solely on tradition ; — for although many 
practical musicians used the semitone, instead of 
the whole tone, before the key-note, in perform- 
ance, none had the temerity to carry out the 
reform on paper. Perhaps the very fact of its 
being against the law gave an additional piquancy 
to the use of it ; — and thus we see that, whilst the 
ponderously learned were endeavouring to im- 
prison the art within the narrow boundary of 
their own authority, it was in fact almost insen- 
sibly eluding their grasp, and moving onward 
into freedom and life beyond. 

The revolution effected by the Beformation, 
and the invention of printing, of course had the 
effect of throwing open to all, the many treatises 
on music which had been hitherto carefully 
guarded by the monks. Not only were they re- 
leased from their custody, but multiplied by the 



printing-press, and translated into the language 
of each country, they travelled far and wide ; and 
the laws which had hitherto regulated the art be- 
came henceforth open to free discussion. It may 
be reasonably imagined that in the early days of 
counterpoint, music should be regarded almost 
in the same light as mathematics ; and we 
find, therefore, that the power of producing an 
ingenious study in notes was for some time con- 
sidered the only qualification necessary for a 
composer. Thus augmentation; diminution, 
and inversion, melodies to be read backwards 
and forwards, and upside down, were looked 
upon with admiration ; and the more rigidly the 
compositions were written, the greater was sup- 
posed to be the merit. Scientific works of this 
kind, however, were not likely to have the effect 
of reducing the art to a mere mathematical cal- 
culation ; and side by side with these dry pro- 
ductions, therefore, the Church was enriched by 
many motetts and other compositions, which 
bore the charm of real devotional feeling, united 
with the requisite amount of learning. The 
first reformers, however, like all enthusiasts, in 
their zeal to establish religious worship in the 
simplest form, very nearly abolished music alto- 
gether ; and many true believers in the necessity 
of uniting the art with the service of the Pro- 
testant Church, were almost reduced to the 
position of the primitive Christians in the days 
of their persecution, and compelled in private 
chapels to preserve their musical service in its 
true integrity. 

It is a well-known fact that Henry VIII. was 
not only an efficient performer on various instru- 
ments, but that he had a very good knowledge 
of counterpoint, and was a composer of songs 
and anthems ; and we much regret that it is 
not in our power to cite him as an instance of 
the softening and humanizing effects which the 
study of the science is said to produce on the 
most savage nature. We may, nevertheless, allow 
him the credit of having drawn attention to the 
subject of Church Music ; and his influence 
may have had some effect in promoting its 
cultivation during the reigns of his offspring. 
Edward VI. desired that the Litany should 
be " said or sung," and also gave permission to 
melodize the " Venite exultemus " and other 
hymns, both at matins and even-song ; and to 
use the anthem in the service. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, however, Church 
Music was attacked with such violence by the 
puritanical party, that it was proposed to the 
Lower House that organs should be entirely 
removed ; and to show the kind of language in- 
dulged in on this subject, we may refer to the 
prayer presented to the House of Parliament, 
which proposed " That all Cathedral Churches 
may be put down, where the service of God is 
grievously abused by piping with organs, singing, 
ringing, and trowling of psalms from one side of 
the choir to another; with the squeaking of 
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chaunting choristers, disguised (as are all the 
rest) in white surplices ; some in corner caps and 
sillycopes, imitating the fashion and manner of 
the Antichristian Pope — that man of sin and child 
of perdition — with his other rabble of miscreants 
and shavelings." No doubt the manner of per- 
forming the cathedral service at this time was 
open to much censure ; and as the Council of 
Trent had already passed resolutions in condemn- 
ation of the many abuses which had gradually 
crept into the reformed church, we can scarcely 
wonder that the puritans seized upon the oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to banish the choral ser- 
vice altogether from religious worship ; and had 
it not been for the energy and discretion of 
Elizabeth, we have every reason to believe that 
they would have been successful. Finding, 
however, that the intelligence of the nation agreed 
with her, she authorised and sanctioned the use 
of the higher and more refined species of Church 
composition ; and succeeded at length in recon- 
ciling the many differences of opinion on the 
subject which arose at the commencement of 
her reign. 

We have thus briefly traced the progress of 
religious music from the earliest times to the 
period when it became firmly established in the 
Protestant Church. We have seen that the 
Egyptians, the Israelites, the Greeks, and Romans, 
considered no sacred rites perfect without its 
aid ; and whenever it was temporarily obscured 
by the many revolutions in the history of 
humanity, it was only to emerge more brilliantly 
than ever from its partial eclipse. Luther, 
whose heart was in his mission, and who has a 
right, therefore, to be heard, says, " We know 
that music is intolerable to demons," and every- 
where urges the necessity of its cultivation. 
Indeed, in one of his expository works, he says, 
" Let no schoolmaster apply to me for a recom- 
mendation or appointment, who is not acquainted 
with the rudiments of musical science." If we 
have succeeded, therefore, in proving that 
by the help of music the religious feeling is 
strengthened, and the impressiveness of the ser- 
vice made more evident to the people than 
could be effected by the mere utterance of words, 
it becomes a sacred duty to enquire why so 
important a subject should command so little 
of the public attention. 

It is now beyond a question that music is most 
extensively cultivated, not only in the metro- 
polis, but throughout the country ; and the 
establishment of singing classes has done much 
towards leading the public mind to the enjoy- 
ment of part-music. But when we desire to find 
what real good has been effected towards the 
service of the Church by these choral meetings, 
we aire compelled to admit that it falls far below 
what we had a right to expect. That the fault 
of this lies with those who conduct the service, 
there can be little doubt ; since we know that 
the people themselves will not be the foremost to 



institute a reform which should • be conceived 
and carried out only by a practical musician. 
A vigorous mind, even in a village church, may 
effect much towards training the regular congre- 
gation to a real love for the simple singing 
which a simple service requires. But when we 
name the organist for this duty, we know that 
we touch on tender ground. We feel, indeed, 
that the scanty pittance doled out to many a 
country organist scarcely pays him for hurrying 
through his Sunday duty ; and we know that the 
estimation in which he is too often held by those 
in power in the Church is not by any means 
likely to prompt him to any exertion beyond the 
bare terms of his contract. We hear of adver- 
tisements for organists, in which terms are offered 
that would be spurned by many a cook in a private 
family — we know of one where it was announced 
that " a person who could also teach dancing 
would be preferred ; " and we would ask how 
men of musical education, and earnest devotion 
to their sacred duty, can be expected to fill an 
office so lightly estimated by those placed in 
authority. Such terms might repay a man for 
as many hours as would be necessary in the 
week to work a barrel-organ — but for this ser- 
vice a village mechanic might be selected; 
and thus the insult offered to an artist might be 
spared. A hand can turn an organ — but it re. 
quires a mind to play one. 

We do not here desire to enter into a discussion 
upon what music should be sung in the church, 
because we know that, whatever may be the indi- 
vidual feelings of the congregation, it is better 
that everything attempted should be well done ; 
and to a certain extent, therefore, it must depend 
upon the means at command. We have no wish 
to repress congregational singing; but we do 
earnestly urge upon all who join in the musical 
service the necessity of knowing how to sing. 
Were the organist properly remunerated, it would 
be his pleasure, as Well as his duty, to lend his 
assistance towards this object; and we believe 
that the clergy — who, we regret to say, are some- 
what too supine at present in the matter — would 
eventually be sufficiently interested in the cause 
to give it their powerful support. 

We know that an objection is often raised 
against singing from the notes, on the score of 
its having too professional a character, and thus 
divesting the service of the requisite simplicity ; 
but it will be at once seen that such an argu- 
ment would equally apply to the clergyman, who 
has learned to read, and the organist, who has 
learned to play. The truth is, that the mind re- 
quires to be lifted to devotion, and to be removed 
for awhile from earthly influences. That music, 
well performed, can effect this, is beyond a ques- 
tion : but if we admit that the tutored voice of 
the many, singing together in the pure harmo- 
nies of the compositions for the Church, can raise 
the mind heavenward, we frankly confess that 
we are most undevotionably kept down to earth 
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by the nasal and unmusical voices of a few im- 
prisoned charity children. 

That some such result as we have mentioned 
could be evolved from the present spread of 
music, is unquestionable — but it must depend 
not only upon the exertions of the organist, but 
upon the good feeling shown by the clergy and 
the people in the cause, and the implicit belief 
in the power of the musical authority placed over 
them. Our own advertising columns will amply 
show how many composers of eminence are now 
lending their talents to increase the store of 
music for the Church ; and a movement, such 
as we have described, would no doubt stimu- 
late others to the task. The price at which all 
these compositions can now be obtained is an 
additional inducement to urge onward so desir- 
able a reform ; and if we can aid the good work 
by giving publicity to any attempts of the kind, 
our correspondents may rely at all times upon 
our co-operation. 



BOYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

That a success in the house is not of necessity a success 
out of the house, has been fully proved at this establish- 
ment, by the removal of Mr. Wallace's Desert Flower— 
which, up to the very last night, has been pronounced by 
the management a " triumph" — and the substitution of 
Mr. Balfe's new opera, which was produced on Saturday, 
the 21st ult. 

The Duke's Motto, although an excellent melodrama, 
can scarcely be said to furnish material for the libretto of 
an opera ; and yet Mr. John Brougham has attempted the 
thankless task j and, under the title of Blanche de Nevers, 
has handed to Mr. Balfe four acts of poetry and prose, in 
which — whatever the talent of the composer__the action 
must destroy the music, and the music must destroy the 
action. Thus much may be prefaced in justification of 
the composer ; who, even had he written better than he 
has, would have had little chance of a fair hearing, where 
the dramatic interest so resolutely defies a musical 
setting, and every song, duet, and trio, consequently, 
seems dragged in by main force. Disguise it as we may, 
however — and ;much may be done with picturesque 
scenery, a fine orchestra, and, above all, the unreal ex- 
citement of a first night — the fact that Mr. Balfe has 
written himself out, is too evident to be longer doubted. 
That music cannot be made to order, and supplied to any 
extent, at auy moment (although we should imagine a 
truth beyond the necessity of demonstration), may now, 
probably, be impressed by sad experience upon the mind 
even of the managers of the Royal English Opera; and 
if the effect should be that, instead of continuing; to dig in 
an exhausted mine, a vein of the true metal should be 
discovered in places hitherto passed by unheeded, the 
lesson will not have been taught in vain. The music of 
Blanche de Nevers has in it much of what seems to be 
generally known as the "Balfian" character; and it 
appears to us that the composer's power over the orchestra 
increases as his invention declines. Nevertheless, we 
have melody scattered throughout the work, and es 
pecially in the duets; but it lacks that spontaneousness to 
be found in all Mr. Balfe's early operas, even in those 
which have already passed away. Amongst the pieces 
which produced the most real demonstrations of the even- 
ing, were two duets — the first, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Miss Anna Hiles, "Oh, what a boundless joy is 
mine; " and the second, " Must we part, and that for 
ever," sung by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison, in 
which latter composition we have a curious unrythmical 
lengthening out of the word " ever," which to us ap- 



peared more novel than pleasing. The solos given to 
Miss Louisa Pyne were vocalised with her usual ease and 
fluency ; and especial praise must be awarded to her for 
her beautiful rendering of the song, " As sunlight beam- 
ing on a ummer lake," and for the joyous and fresh 
manner in which she threw off the cabalella, " As when a 
sunburst from the sky." Mr. Harrison, in the somewhat 
arduous character of Henri de Layardere. acted better than 
he sang; but, in reality, as the songs with which the part 
may be said to be interspersed, appear only to be written 
to be advertised, we may say that the interest of the 
audience was too much kept alive by the dramatic situa- 
tions of the piece to be over critical as to tho manner in 
which these sentimental effusions were delivered. 
Nevertheless, his opening song, " When I think of the 
days that are gone," and his appeal to Blanche, " Wilt 
thou think of me," were encored, though not without 
opposition. Miss Emma Heywood displayed an excellent 
voice and style in the contralto song, " Time with reluc- 
tant step moves on;" and where encores were so plenti- 
fully bestowed, it seems strange that this— unquestionably 
one of the best things of the opera — should have been 
passed over without the usual reward. In the part of the 
Prince de Gonzagves, Mr. W. H. Weiss had to bear so 
much of the weight of the musical dialogue — so long and 
monotonous as to weary even the singers — that it is not to 
be wondered at that, in spite of his earnest enthusiasm, he 
produced little effect, save in the drinking song, " The 
old vine tree," in which he received an encore. The 
buffo song, " Oh, what an unfortunate humbug am I," 
sung by Mr. J . Bouse, has some character, although it 
seems out of place in the situation. The chorus shows 
signs of careful training ; and the orchestra, under the 
able direction of Mr. Mellon, was most efficient throughout. 
The scenery, by Mr. T. Grieve, is exceedingly beautiiul, 
especially the illuminated gardens and palace of the 
Regent, where an effective ballet takes place. Mr. Balfe 
and all the principal singers were of course, as usual, 
called before the curtain after each act, and received the 
customary honours. 



GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 

Mr. German Reed produced his " Opera di Camera," 
on Monday, the 2nd ultimo, preceded by a short intro- 
duction, in which he is supposed to have arrived in the 
country to superintend a festive entertainment, and to be 
suddenly relieved from the many difficulties which sur- 
round him by a letter from his friend, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
who offers him an operetta, with vocalists and scenery 
ready to his hands. It is refreshing to record a success 
so genuine as this little unambitious work achieved, in 
these days when ambition and pretence are too often 
looked upon as genius; and "callings on" and encores re- 
garded as the accepted stamp of public approval. 

The little opera, " Jessy Lea," is the joint production 
of Mr. John Oxenford and Mr. G. A. Macfarren; the 
vocalists are only four in number ; there is no chorus ; 
only one elegant set-scene ; and the accompaniment is 
confined to our household instrument, the pianoforte ; 
yet so thoroughly had poet and composer caught the 
delicately refined colouring which, apait from lyrical 
merit, must pervade a work of this class, that orchestra, 
chorus, and great scenic effects, were not only unthought 
of, but would have been actually out of keeping with the 
unity of the design. 

The story of the opera is almost identical with the 
Elisir d'amore ; the plot turning in both upon the effects of 
a charmed draught, by which the lover is led to believe 
that he may secure the affections of his sweetheart. So 
elegant, however, is the poetry of Mr. Oxenford, that we 
are almost induced to forget the common-place Italian 
libretto of the Elisir; and as Dulcamara is transformed 
into a gipsy-girl, and Sergeant Belcore into a sea-captain, 
we are still further removed from the consideration of 
Donizetti's opera. We are inclined to believe that the 
charming music which Mr. Macfarren has wedded to this 



